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COCK AND FOX 

A CRITICAL STUDY OP THE HISTORY AND SOURCES 
OF THE MEDIEVAL FABLE 

The story of the Cock and the Fox has long had a wide range 
and popularity. It is known, in one form or another, as extend- 
ing from oriental antiquity down to our own days. It is known 
in the different genres of animal epic, clerkly fable, and folklore 
tale. It is known and celebrated in the varying versions of 
Chaucer, the Roman de Renart, Marie de France — and Uncle 
Remus. 

The fable proper seems in its entirety a special mediaeval 
growth. Its oriental 1 forms are too remote for purposes of deriva- 
tion or of discussion. It has not been discovered in Greek 
antiquity or in classical Latinity. A kindred form, however, is 
found in Apuleius, and there seems, as will be noted, even some 
reason to suppose that it may have constituted part of the original 
Phcedrus collection which has not come down to us. 

The known and accessible mediaeval versions, strictly of this 
fable, are about fifteen in number, and they extend apparently 
from the Rheims MS of the Appendix to Phaedrus (ca. 750) 
down to the publication of Caxton in 1484. In the following 
list these orthodox versions alone are enumerated. There are in 
addition some twelve allied stories and fables which will be 
reserved for later treatment. 2 

1 See Benfey. Pantschatantra, I, 610; Vartan, 12, 18; Jacobs is mistaken in Ms reference 
to the Katha-Sarit-Sagara; but see especially Benfey, I, 310, with which cf. Miss Petersen, 
Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale (Boston, 1898, pp. 40-42). This is the story of the "kiss " 
theme, which is closely related to the "decree" theme of the Fox and Dove (Warnke's 
Marie, LXI). There are also the jackal story and the sparrow story (references in Miss 
Petersen, pp. 16, 27, 37). These may possibly be allowed an influence of the oral tradition 
sort. But until the Fox and Cock fable is found entire in some collection — oriental, classi- 
cal, or pre-mediaeval — the a priori hypothesis later advocated may be considered as 
tenable. 

2 1 am indebted to Dr. A. Marshall Elliott, head of the Romance seminary of Johns 
Hopkins University; to Dr. George C. Keidel, associate in the department, for much assist- 
ance in arranging the material; and to various members of the seminary— especially to 
Mr. D. B. Easter — for help in collecting versions. The paper, in so far as concerns the 
main method of motifs, proceeds along the regular lines followed in this seminary. It may 
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2 E. P. Dabgan 

I. LIST OF VEBSIONS 
(These are arranged chronologically.) 

1. "Appendix Fabularum iEsopiarum, ex MS Divionensi, Kimicio, 
Romulo et aliis," part of Phaedri Aug. Liberti, Fabularum JEsopiarum, 
etc., durante Petro Burmanno (editio quarto) (Lugduni Batavorum, 
1778), Fab. XIII, p. 382. Rheims MS(?) Date ca. 750(?) Phaedr. 
Burm. App. = PhB.' 

2. " B. Flacci Albini seu Alcuini, Abbatis, etc., Opera Omnia, Tomus 
Secundus," part of Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. CI (Lutetia Parisi- 
orum, 1863), Carmen CCLXXVIII, col. 805. Date ca. 800. Alcuin = Al. 1 

3. Grimm and Schmeller, Lateinische Gedichte des X. und XI. Jh. 
(Gottingen, 1838), 2 pp. 345-54. Date probably eleventh century. =GS.' 

4. Ademar de Chabannes, "Fabulae Antiquae," in Hervieux, Les 
fabulistes latins (Paris, 1893), Vol. II, second ed., Fab. XXX, p. 142. 
Date before 1029. = Ad. 

5. "(Alter) JSsopus de Baldo," in Du Meril, Po6sies inidites du moyen 
age (Paris, 1854), Fab. XXIII, p. 253. Date not known— probably twelfth 
century. 3 = Ba. 

6. Warnke, Fabeln der Marie de France (Halle, 1898), Fab. LX 
p. 198. Date ca. 1175. = M. (Roquefort, Poisies de Marie de France, 
Vol. II, Fab. LI, p. 240, has variants which affect only the subordinate 
motifs.) 

7. "Romulus Trevirensis," Hervieux, op. cit., Vol. II, Fab. L, p. 598. 
Date ca. 1175. =RTr. ("L. B. G." is a misnomer for this collection.) 

8. Leitzmann, Gerhard von Minden (Halle, 1898), Fab. 112, p. 165. 
Date ca. 1270. =GM. 

9. "Romulus Bernensis," Hervieux, Vol. II, Fab. XXI, p. 308. Date 
ca. 1275. =BR. 

10. Bromiardus, Summa Praedicantium (Nuremberg, 1518), h. XIII, 
28. Date ca. 1390. = Br. 

11. MagdebUrger ^3Ssop, also known as Gerhard von Minden (Seel- 
mann, Bremen, 1878; Niederdeutsche Denkmdler, Book II), Fab. XLVI, 
p. 65. Date ca. 1400. =ME. 

12. "Romulus Monacensis," Hervieux, Vol. II, Fab. XXVIII, p. 274. 
Date ca. 147-. = RM. (Misnomer Fabulae Extravagantes.) 

13. Stainhowels Msop (Oesterley, Tubingen, 1873), Book V, Fab. 
LXXXIII (Fab. Extr., Ill), p. 196. Date 1475. = S. 

interest fable specialists to know that some fifty fables have been in such fashion worked 
out, from Marie de France as a basis ; and that the quantity of material thus accumulated 
probably surpasses any similar collection in the country. 

1 Abbreviations used in the tables. 

2 Courtesy of the library of Columbia University. 

3 See Du Meril, op. cit., pp. 215, 216. 
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Cock and Fox 3 

14. The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson (D. Laing, Edin- 
burgh, 1865), "Tail of Schir Chantecleir and the Foxe," pp. 118-26. 
Date 1476. =H. 

15. The Fables of JEsop as First Printed by William Caxton 
(Jacobs, London, 1889), Vol. II, Book V, Fab. Ill, p. 132. Date 1484. = C. 

II. PLOT OF THE FABLE 

I will give the oldest and one of the baldest versions, which 

is that of the Appendix to Phsedrus; then one of the latest and 

best, which is that of Marie. Attention is called to the principal 

divergences : 

PhB — Perdix et Vulpis 

A partridge once sat in a high tree. A fox came up. Then he began 
to talk thus: "Oh, how great is the beauty of your face, partridge! 
Your beak surpasses coral, your legs the splendor of purple. But if you 
would sleep, how much prettier you would be! " So the foolish thing 
shut her eyes; the fox immediately carried off the credulous creature. 
She uttered supplicatingly these words mingled with grievous weeping: 
"By the dignity [decus] of your arts, fox, I beg you to speak my name 
first, [and] then you will eat." When the fox wanted to talk, he opened 
his mouth; but the partridge slipped away from the fool. The deluded 
fox [says]: "What use [was there] in my talking?" Replies the par- 
tridge: "And what use in my sleeping? Was it necessary for one to 
whom sleep came not ? " This is for those people who talk when there is 
no need, and who sleep when they ought to watch. 

Maeie, De Vulpe et Oallo 
I tell of a cock who stood on a dung-hill and sang. Near him came 
a fox and addressed him in very fine words. "Sir," he says, "I see you 
are very beautiful; I never saw such a nice bird. Your voice is clear 
beyond everything: except your father, whom I saw, 1 never did a bird 
sing better; but he did better, because he shut his eyes." "So can I," 
said the cock. He flapped his wings, he shut his eyes; he thought he 
would sing more clearly. The fox jumps forward and takes him; and 
withal away he goes toward the forest. All the shepherds ran after, 
through a field where he passed; the dogs bark at him all around. "See 
the fox who holds the cock. In an evil hour he deceived him, if he comes 
this way!" "Come," says the cock, "cry to them that J am yours and 
do not let me go!" The fox wants to talk aloud, and the cock leaps out 
of his mouth; he mounted on a high tree. When the fox came to his 
senses, he considered himself very much fooled, since the cock tricked 
him so. With indignation and with full anger he commences to curse 

1 Conui (Roquefort). 
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4 E. P. Daegan 

his mouth, which talks when it ought to keep quiet. The cock replies: 
"So ought I to do: [I ought] to curse my eye which wants to close, when 
it ought to watch and ward lest evil come to its master." 

Fools do this : a great many people talk when they ought to stop, 
and keep quiet when they ought to talk. 

The additions and improvements are readily seen. In Marie, 
the cock is singing; the fox natters his voice and stimulates him 
to surpass his father; there is a pursuit of shepherds and dogs; 
the cock escapes by telling the fox to cry, "I am yours;" and the 
fox abuses his mouth. 

III. METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

Such is the story. It is now our task to trace this story from 
its earliest to its latest appearance in mediseval fable literature, 
and to discover what are the relations of the versions among 
themselves. 

In order to do this, we must have resort to one or more of the 
three methods usually allowed for determining such data: i. e., 
(1) by external evidence; (2) by external-internal evidence; 
(3) by internal evidence. Of these three, the first will concern 
us only for verification or refutation;' the second will be of but 
slight service; while the third is the standard adopted in this 
paper, because of its far-reaching applications, as well as of the 
accurate and unimpeachable character of its inferences when de- 
duced with care. The procedure within this class is usually that 
of the tabulation of motifs; and an exhaustive list of the words 
and ideas in each fable, with their repetitions, imitations, paral- 
lels, or substitutions in other fables, is held to furnish a sufficiently 
plausible basis for the erection of a genealogical tree. 

The justness of the method needs in general no defense. But 
in practical application, when one has a hundred or more motifs 
to consider, when each motif has a given number, and each is 
numerically equal to any other, the bewildering cloud of details 
tends to obscure the main facts and figures in the story, and we 
find it difficult to see the wood for the trees — or the underbrush. 
It has occurred to me, therefore, that it might be well to distin- 

1 There is little enough in this class concentrating on the individual fable — though 
data for whole collections are more abundant. We will include here general opinions of 
authorities (see Division VIII). 
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Cock and Fox 5 

guish between the importance of motifs. To illustrate: It is 
evidently of more consequence in the two versions just given 
whether the bird closes his eyes, than whether or not he is said 
to have a beautiful beak; the fact that there is a pursuit is of 
more consequence than the circumstance that the bird flaps his 
wings; the escape of the bird helps us more than the details of 
that escape. It is true that some significant or peculiar cir- 
cumstance, not of a conventional character, will, if repeated, 
aid greatly in establishing relations. But, as a rule, it is mani- 
festly the chief outlines of the story that call for primary con- 
sideration. 

Granting then a different value in motifs, the question arises 
how to mark that value. It would be possible in one voluminous 
table to include all major and minor motifs, according to each a 
numerical value proportionate to the degree of its significance. 
But I have abandoned this plan as at once too mechanical, too 
confusing, and too elaborate; for a motif that is important for a 
group may lose its importance within the group; and again the 
ranking would lead to infinite subtleties and would be largely 
subject to a posteriori considerations. Accordingly, I have made 
three distinct classes of motifs. The first are those three or four 
essential points which really make the story — and these I have 
called themes. The second are the subdivisions and the striking 
incidents or circumstances (some forty in number) which are 
least to be ignored and which constitute the development of the 
story — and these I have called Leitmotiven. The third class 
includes the two or three hundred details — often minutiae — which 
will help where the others prove insufficient. These we may 
style motifs simply. The themes and Leitmotiven I have ex- 
hibited in Analytical Table I, which forms the basis of the first 
part of the paper. The second table 1 will confirm what this only 
tentatively establishes, will correct it, and will furnish minute 
clues where such are needed. 

The statement that the themes are essential does not mean 
that they are to be found in every version of the actual fable; 

1 Too bulky to print. It is merely an extension of Table I, about six times its size. It 
has been made over four times and should be reasonably complete and accurate (see Divi- 
sion V). 
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ANALYTICAL TABLE I 
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Cock and Fox 7 

but they are the principal points of departure, and every version 
is incomplete without them. The themes are: 

1. The Ruse of the Beast, with its accomplishment. 

2. The Pursuit. 

3. The Ruse of the Bird — its escape. 

(With the Reciprocal Moral as a doubtful fourth.) 

IV. ESTABLISHMENT of a tree by leitmotiven 

The Marie version has been given as representing very closely 
the orthodox or complete form of the fable. Let us then examine 
the other versions, having this standard in mind. 

The earliest is that of the Burmanus Phsedrus Appendix 
(PhB), which I take in this instance to derive from the Rheims 
MS, 1 and which is distinguished in the following particulars: The 
bird is a partridge; there is no appeal to the vanity of voice, nor 
mention of a father, nor request to sing; the bird is asked to 
sleep; there is no pursuit; the fox, foolishly enough, is beguiled 
into pronouncing the bird's name. There are three of these Leit- 
motiven which are found only in PhB and Ademar (Ad). PhB 
and Ad have each 13 motifs? and they are identical. Therefore 
PhB > Ad 3 probably as a direct source. 

Let us turn to the other two early versions, Grimm and 
Schmeller (GS) and Alcuin (Al). 

It had as well be stated here that this fable, since it is not 
found in our text of Phsedrus, nor in the principal Romulus ver- 
sions, since it is one of the Fabulae Extravagantes, must have 
had, as to its main outlines, and some time before the tenth or 
eleventh century, a source unconnected with the central streams 
of fable literature. Where is this source to be found? Very 
likely in ecclesiastical circles; for the church influence is strong 
both in GS and in Al. 

To consider Al first, this version is extremely remote from our 
standard. We have only one theme— the Ruse and Escape of 
bird — no pursuit, and no ruse of beast, who is here a wolf. Al 

1 Since it gives Ad. See Hervieux, Vol. I, pp. 68, 80, for a discussion of this lost MS. 

2 Throughout this first part motif = Leitmotif. 

3 See G. Paris, review of Hervieux in Journal des Savants, 1884, pp. 684, 685. 
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8 E. P. Daegan 

agrees in but five motifs with PhB and Ad. Therefore it can 
hardly itself be a source, and its common origin with the partridge 
story must be very remote indeed. 

GS is much nearer the norm. It is, parenthetically, the 
longest of the versions, and contains a great deal of extraneous 
matter. But when boiled down it is seen to contain, at least in 
germ, nearly all the later material. It is true that the pursuit is 
only suggested. There is no flattery of person. Yet it agrees 
with Marie, for instance, in 14 motifs, which leaves it only 3 
unaccounted for. One of these (tt) is peculiar to itself, while 
another (w) is found in subsequent collections, though not in the 
Marie branch. The "church influence" (\'), while a possible 
quality of the source, cannot be expected invariably to persist. 
The inference is that GS is close to the source (i. e., the second- 
ary mediaeval source) from which the bulk of our versions derive. 
The relation of GS to PhB and Ad is not so close. They agree 
in 9 motifs. 

One would then be tempted to conclude that the fable was 
probably in the lost portion of the original Phsedrus ; that through 
several intermediaries it gave on the one hand PhB and Ad, on 
the other the common source (designated as X) of GS and the 
later versions; while in a mutilated form, and through a mixture 
with some wolf story, it may have contributed to Alcuin's hex- 
ameters. This suggests the following scheme (lost versions in 
parentheses) : 

(Ph) (ca. 25) 



(Lost MS) (ca. 500) 



Al (ca. 800) 



(Lost MS) (ca. 800) Kheims MS = PhB (ca. 750) 

I I 

(X) Ad (ca. 1029) 



: GS (XI°) 

This table, as will be seen, is extremely constructive. We 
shall find reason later to examine its reliability. But for the 
present the source question may be left here. 
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Cock and Fox 9 

The Baldo I must leave for later discussion. It has not a 
single distinctive Leitmotif. 

The next in order is the Marie branch. It has been seen that 
M agrees with GS in 14 motifs. The differences are in the flat- 
tery of person (#) and the developed form of the pursuit, which 
indicates several intervening versions. M further agrees with 
RTr, GM, ME, in 15 motifs, 3 of them distinctive — note espe- 
cially the important (t/) motif of the shepherds and dogs. These 
also share with GS and Br the (f) motif u close eyes." Therefore 
there is no doubt of the intimate relation of these first four. RTr 
is distinguished from the other three in that it contains the sug- 
gestion to "sing" (/x). Its date also makes it contemporary with 
M. The descent of the other three would then seem direct: 
M>GM>ME(?). Their differentiations are too slight at 
present for such inference. But the relationship to the main 
stem is clearly 

X 



I I 

(Anglo-Latin Romulus) (ca. 1100) OS (XI") 

(Alfred) (ca. 1150) 



M (ca. 1175) B. Tr. (ca. 1175) 

l(») 
GM (1270) 

ME (ca. 1400) 

As to Br and BR the question is more complicated. The 
Berne Romulus offers particular difficulties. There are two col- 
lections of this name, the one deriving from the Romulus Vulgaris 
in two parts, while the other is more directly out of Romulus 
Primitivus. Our fable is in that part of the first collection which 
is supposed to come out of the Romulus Vulgaris directly. But 
our fable is not in the Romulus Vulgaris, and therefore cannot 
be in its true descendants. The same holds good for Br, S, H, 
all of which usually derive from the Romulus Vulgaris. Hence 
these versions, BR, Br, S, H, are from a branch independent of 
Romulus Vulgaris and even of Romulus Primitivus. This is 
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10 E. P. Dargan 

natural enough when we remember that the fable is one of the 
Extruvagantes. They are all near enough our X to derive there- 
from. That is to say they have the same general relationship to 
GS which we have found in the others. 

BR and GS have 12 motifs in common, though none distinctive 
to the two. BR shares four distinctive motifs with the S group, 
and none with the M group. It may therefore be considered as 
out of a common source with the S group, more remotely with 
the M group, since they agree in ten general motifs; also the 
"speech" motif (%), which is already in GS, forms a further 
point of agreement between M alone, BR, and the S group, indi- 
cating that all three are fairly near the source. 

The form of Br is so truncated that any inferences are likely 
to be unwarranted. It develops only one theme — the Ruse of 
the Beast — and has but 6 motifs. Yet of these 6, 7 (doubtful) 
is shared distinctively with the S group, and £ with GS and the 
M group. Otherwise he follows GS. He might accordingly be 
assigned to the common source, one or two removes off. It should 
likewise be remembered that Bromiardus was a churchman. The 
table will now stand: 

X 



I — I I 

(A-L. Romulus) x? GS 

(Alfred) x 

1 I 

I | ] Br (ca. 1390) 

M R.Tr x 

I » I 

GM ■ 1 



ME 



BR {ca. 1275) 



There remains the S division. S, 1 which corresponds with 
Fab. Ext, III, is practically identical with the RM (which Jacobs 
and Hervieux label Fab. Ext., XXVIII). This identity holds 
good for all but a few words and one sentence (a'). Therefore 
RM ( = FE) will form a connecting link between S and its source. 
This source can hardly be farther back than Alfred, since S agrees 

1 Latin translation. The others offer no variants worthy of notice. 
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less than M with GS — 13 and 15 motifs respectively. The loss 
of the bird's moral and of the reciprocal moral (Y, k) is an impor- 
tant distinction for the S group. As we have seen, the fact that 
this is a Fab. Ext. does away with the usual S provenance. 

S and C are identical in 18 motifs, and C adds but one more, 
which is doubtful. Therefore S > C. 

As to H, he is not for the bulk of his story a fabulist at all. 
He is held to derive from Chaucer, 1 and Chaucer undoubtedly 
belongs to the epic cycle. 2 But Morris 3 suggests that the fabular 
portion of Ch (as well as of the Roman de Renart) descends 
from Marie. Neither Skeat* nor Miss Petersen contravenes this 
view. The language of the first seems to hint at the Renart as a 
possible intermediary. Miss Petersen, while constantly admitting 
a connection, comes to no definite conclusion regarding Marie. I 
transcribe her diagram: 5 




[=M?] b-^ ^RF [= Reineke Fuchs] 



[Renart] Branch II NPT [Chaucer] 



Branch II is that portion of the Renart which contains the 
"Chanticleer episode." Hence Renart and Ch are, according to 
her, somewhat parallel derivatives from b, which she qualifies 
only as "an (epic) version of the epic story, very similar to the 
original of K. F." 6 But it is held to give Renart "through one 
or more elaborations.'" However, we may tentatively assume 
that b = M, waiting for further light from Analytical Table II. 
As matters now stand, Ch and M agree in 14 motifs, 3 of them 
distinctive to the M branch. Henryson omits several of these and 
adds one or two more. The agreement as a whole between Ch 

i Petersen, op. cit., p. 2, n. 4. -Ibid., p. 9. 

^ Chaucer: Prologue, Knightes Tale, Nonne Prestes Tale (Oxford, 1893), Introduction, 
p. xzviii; cf. (Skeat) pp. liii, liv. 

* As above, and in Complete Works, below. 

6 P.88 epp.87,90. ?P.88. 
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and H is marked; while the agreement for the "Chanticleer 
episode" may be sustained for all three. 

Therefore M > Ch > H. 

The table, complete but for Baldo, will be: 

(Ph) 





X 

1 ? 

X 

1 


(Lost MS) 

» 1 
(Lost MS) 

I 




1 
PhB 

l 






1 
Al 


1 
X 

1 




1 
Ad 






1 
(A-L. Romulus) 

I 


1 

X 

1 




1 
GS 




(Alfred) 




1 

X 

1 

Br? 






r 

M 

1 


1 
RTr 


1 1 
1RM x 

1 1 
S BR? 

1 
C 




GM 

1 
ME 


~1 
Ch? 

1 
H 





V. TREE TESTED BY COMPLETE TABLE OP MOTIFS. COBBECTIONS. 

Having advanced in the first part several unproven theories, it 
now remains to consider these in the light of an exhaustive tabu- 
lation of all motifs; and to discuss what views have been advo- 
cated by others concerning the history of the fable. 

The doubtful points may be thus summarized: The source is 
not definitely placed; the exact provenance of Br, BR, and Ch is 
still to be determined ; the claim of Alcuin's fable to enter here 
must be questioned ; the exact relationship of M to GM and ME 
must be established; the immediate source of RM determined; 
and Ba is still untouched. 

In this Table II the aim has been to give place to every idea 
and almost to every word which has had a share in the develop- 
ment of the fable proper; also to record such distinctive indi- 
vidual variations as may not be fairly considered extraneous. It 
has been necessary to draw the line somewhere, and I have 
accordingly excluded (1) verbal modifications which are without 
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significance — as "said" for "told," "desiring" for "wishing," 
etc.; (2) voluminous amplifications and interpolations, which, as 
a rule, need only to be indicated in brief, and which, if inserted, 
would serve but to swell the list of motifs distinctive to each fable 
— as in the cases of Al and GS; (3) epic material as found in 
Ch and H. But I have tried to list every motif occurring in 
more than one version ; to include every word of the more regular 
collections; and to assign to individual variations an amount of 
space proportionate to their importance. As the sum-total of 
motifs amounts to 361, I think the tabulation may be held fairly 
complete. 

As a rule it takes between 50 and 150 words — i. e., between 
40 and 70 motifs — to tell this story. We may accordingly expect 
that the versions below 40 will be truncated in important par- 
ticulars, and that those above 70 will be unnecessarily amplified. 
GS, with its 112, would seem the longest of all; but if all of the 
Nonne Prestes Tale or even all of Henryson were included, 
either would much exceed this. On the other hand, we found 
that Bromiardus had but one theme and 6 Leitmotiven; and he 
had only 23 motifs. 

Let us examine this new evidence. Our four earliest versions, 
Al, GS, PhB, Ad. First as to Alcuin. Has Al, after all, a right 
to be considered a regular member of this family ? I doubt it. 
For he contains, it will be recalled, only one theme, and but 4 
other Leitmotiven which are found later. In the new table he is 
credited altogether with only 37 motifs, of which about 20 (twice 
this number, if all were listed) are distinctive, peculiar to him- 
self. Seventeen is not a large number of common motifs, 
Furthermore, Al agrees with GS in only 9; with PhB and Ad 
minus GS in none; with all three in 6. Therefore Al is either 
to be thrown still further off; or he is to be thrown out; or his 
connection with the Cock and Fox is to be sought through the 
intermediary of some other fable. 

The intimate connection of PhB and Ad is still further 
evidenced. They have 49 and 48 motifs respectively; they have 
6 and 3 distinctive to each respectively. But they have 43 out 
of the 49 in common, and 16 of these are peculiar to the two. It 
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is the clearest case we have. PhB remains the parent of Ad. 
The relationship of Ad to GS continues about where it was. 
They have 16 motifs in common, one peculiar to them, plus Al. 
This ("your fine") is an interesting point. It is under that of 
the "counter-flattery of the bird," who, wishing to escape, praises 
the fox. It makes a good point in the story, and it is strange 
that we do not find it later than GS. If it be objected that this 
paucity of agreement calls for a further Sloignement between GS 
and PhB, the reply is that they are already at a comfortable 
distance— since X is not here the common source and several lost 
MSS are supposed to intervene. 

Thus the interrelationship of the first group remains as it 
was, except that Al had a somewhat larger title to be held an 
interloper. 

Our main divisions after that cannot well be shaken. The 
two large branches of the M and S groups may be expected to 
hold firm, and it is a question of hanging the others around 
these. 

As to the comparative closeness of the M and S groups to GS : 
all three have 29 motifs in common; GS plus S group minus M 
group have 3; GS plus M group minus S group, 5. The 3 are 
less important than the 5 — or 9, if agreement with the M group 
individually be counted in. Several of these are quite significant. 
Especially so is the reciprocal or antithetical moral Leitmotif 
with its subordinate motifs. In GS the fox cries: 

(33) " Incurrat lingua pustulas, 
Quam possidet loquacitas, 
Cum est dampnosum proloqui 
Neque sic valet comprimi." 
" Has incurrunt et oculi." 
Gallus e contra reddidit, etc. 

Compare with this the Marie version and Gerhart : 

" we spreket, wan he swigen sal 
dat is sin egen ungeval." 
de hane sprak: "du redest recht. 
we dan ok to winkene plecht, 
wan he van rechte sulde sen, 

darvan mach em wal lede schen 
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In the S group we have nothing like this; the moral comes only 
from the side of the beast. Another interesting resemblance is 
that only in GS and M does the bird when told what his father 
did call out, "so can I." This leaves us with the M group closer 
GS and the source than the S group; which seems to require an 
intermediary x between the S group and Alfred. 

Br has only 23 motifs, 9 distinctive. Of the remaining 14, 9 
are in GS, 1 in the S and M groups, 1 in the M group plus GS. 
Four of the distinctive form a moral which serves as introduction. 
Two more finish off the moral with a "haec fabula docet," 
agreeing here with the S group. But this phrase is too much of 
a commonplace to furnish good grounds for inference. More 
significant is the accord with the M group. Since Br is a church- 
man, it seems reasonable to seperate him from the later versions, 
where he has but one or two resemblances for each case, and to 
bring him nearer to GS and the supposedly clerical source. Yet, 
unless he derive directly therefrom, this analogy fails, and since 
in point of time (ca. 1390) he is far after X, it may be better to 
connect him with the Anglo-Latin Komulus, a regular collection, 
and as such a likely place for a preacher to find his exempla. 
This seems to satisfy the requirements of comparative proximity 
both to GS and to M; while with reference to date it is at any 
rate more plausible than a provenance from X. There is really 
too little of Br to go on. The striking feature about him is that 
he has the "close eyes" Leitmotif which is found in GS and the 
M group, but not in the S group. We can suppose that this 
motif was still in Alfred and was lost only in the x version 
between him and the S group. Hence another reason for 
assuming this intermediary x. 

Turning to Ba which so far has been left untouched, we see 
that he represents a fairly full form of the fable. He has 63 
motifs, 22 of them distinctive. Several of the latter may be 
owing to the exigencies of the verse. As to Leitmotiven first, he 
follows GS, with four exceptions: he has the developed form of 
the pursuit (t), the suggestion to "sing" (fi), is without the 
"close eyes" (|), and the reciprocal moral («'). Now, all three 
points are characteristic of the S group. Do we find further help 
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in the ordinary motifs? Of his 41 common motifs, he has 26 
with GS, 4 distinctive. The value of these 4 must be examined. 
They consist in the statements that the bird and the beast each 
seeks a trick or arts; that the pursuit is swift; and that the beast 
is called a ravisher. But on close inspection none of these is 
found to be identical. The resemblance with GS is therefore 
not marked. Ba's kinship to the S group is much closer. They 
share 4 distinctive motifs, 3 of which are significant. With the 
M group it agrees in 3 peculiarities, rather unimportant. But 
what we especially note is that Ba further removed from GS by 
the introduction of new material found either in the M group, 
the S group, or both. Such are the fact that the cock is already 
singing; the fox is told to hear; the fox runs to a grove; also 7 
others, making 10 motifs in all which are not in GS. Therefore 
Ba is nearer Alfred than GS; and since he bears the specific 
marks of the S group, we are tempted to conclude him out of the 
common source with RM, which has been called x. But here 
external considerations must give us pause. The difference in 
date between Ba and S is over three hundred years. A common 
source for them, without intermediaries, seems improbable. 
Accordingly, since some distinctive resemblance with M has been 
remarked, we may assign him hesitatingly to Al. 1 

For BR the same internal arguments hold with even greater 
force, and the claims of date are less imperious. He has 44 
motifs, only 4 distinctive. Of the 40, only 22 derive from GS, 
and BR would therefore seem even more remote from X than 
either Ba or the M group. One distinctive motif with GS counts 
for but little. With the M group he has also one distinctive. 
But with the S group he has more than Ba— no less than 12 in 
all distinctive. When we consider that among these are num- 
bered the cock's words, "thou liest, I am not thine, but theirs 
(or mine)," and the circumstance of the fox beating his mouth, I 
think it is clear enough, since neither of these peculiarities pro- 
ceeds from GS and neither is found in the M group, that the 
association of BR with the S group is of the closest. The x 

1 Baldo has always been a puzzle. He generally derives from Kalilah and Dimnah, 
which, however, has not this fable. 
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which has been held to intervene between each and Alfred may 
now be supposed identical. Our table, revised according to 
secondary motifs, will stand thus far: 

( ph ) 



? (Lost MS) 

x I 



X 

I 

Al 



(Lost MS) PhB 

X Ad 



(A-L. Romulus) GS 



(Alfred) Br 

I I 1 

M Ba x 



I I 

BR RM 



There remain the interrelationships within the S and the M 
groups. The S group offers little to detain us. These three 
(KM, S, and C) have 39 motifs in common, of which 11 as dis- 
tinguished from the M group. RM and S further share alone 12, 
and 11 more as distinguished from C. Of C's 57, 9 are dis- 
tinctive, and 2 more are not found in S. He repeats S in 44 
altogether, and omits 21 of S. Accordingly we recognize the 
necessity of a connecting link ; and this group stands : RM > S 

> Machault > C. 

As to the M group, M and RTr have 39 motifs in common, 2 
distinctive to themselves, 16 peculiar to the group, while RTr has 
16 not in M. This is sufficient to indicate their common prove- 
nance from Alfred. The inference was made above that M > GM 

> ME. This provisional grouping is now discounted by the fact 
that GM has 4 motifs in common with RTr not in M, while the 
two distinctive with M are of little consequence. Therefore: 

IM 
Alfred > \ 

( RTr > GM > ME 
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It is now necessary to consider the Chaucer question, with his 
relation to Henryson and Marie. As the first two are epic ver- 
sions, only that portion of their stories has been entered in the 
table which corresponds to the story of the fable proper. Henry- 
son undoubtedly derives from Chaucer, as he follows him in 42 
motifs, 15 distinctive, 1 more distinctive to the two plus M. Ch 
and H also agree in several epic details omitted from the table. 
It is known that Henryson imitated Chaucer in another poem. 
Therefore Ch > H, almost certainly, as a direct source. 

But what is their relation to Marie? She has nothing dis- 
tinctive with H. With Ch she has 36 in common, 3 peculiar to 
the two. On general principles it is highly probable that Chaucer 
was indebted here to some French source, as he often was. The 
French form of the words, the proper names, the manner of tell- 
ing, all point to the same conclusion. Is this source Marie or 
another? Is it the Roman de Renart, and if so, what is Marie's 
connection with the Renart? 

It is impossible here to go thoroughly into this matter, which 
would involve us with the whole epic cycle of the fox, including 
the Renart, Reineke Fuchs, Ysengrimus, etc. Grimm, Warnke, 
Voretsch, Miss Petersen, et al., have handled the subject ex- 
haustively, and some of their conclusions will be reserved for 
later comment. Suffice it now to say that, judging from motifs 
as we are doing, the Renart is much nearer Chaucer than is any 
other version. Here is the Renart story in brief: 1 

Constant Desnoes has an excellent garden, orchard, and poultry-yard. 
Reynard enters this last to see what he can get. The cock, Chanticler, 
has had a dream which he recounts to Pintain his wife, who interprets it 
as foretelling his death at the hands — or teeth — of Reynard. Chanticler 
scoffs at this idea, and goes to sun himself in the dust-heap, stretching 
himself out and closing his eyes. Up rushes Reynard; but the cock 
escapes him to take refuge on a dung-heap. Reynard flatters him in 
regard to his voice, and says that Chanticlin, the father of Chanticler, 
used to sing gloriously with his eyes closed. In emulation, Chanticler 
does the same thing, and is at once seized by Reynard, who rushes off 
with the cock in his mouth, pursued by Constant and his farm-hands. 
Chanticler tells Reynard to cry out to the pursuers that, in spite of them, 
he is taking off the cock. The idea tickles Reynard's fancy, and he opens 

i Abstract by Mr. Easter. Roman de Renart, ed. Martin, Branch II, 11. 25-468. 
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his mouth so to do, when forth leaps the cock and speedily seeks a place 
of safety; whence he preaches a sermon to Reynard from the text that 
he does wrong who sleeps when he should watch. Reynard goes away 
hungry and sad, leaving the cock rejoicing at his unexpected escape. 

The points where this agrees distinctively with Chaucer are 
(1) the poultry-yard, (2) Chanticler, (3) the dream, (4) the 
cock's wife, (5) the fox is incited to cry that he will carry off his 
prey anyhow. Marie has this last in a modified form, and she 
has also among others, the two distinctive motifs of the dung- 
heap and the word "watch" in the moral. It would seem, then, 
that Marie is the connecting-link between the epic and the fabular 
versions (which is at any rate an important point gained); and 
that Renart — or his supposititious putative brother — is the con- 
necting link between Marie and Chaucer. Therefore we may sup- 
pose either (1) that Renart as to this episode is an amplification 
of Marie; hence 

M > Renart > Chaucer > H 

Or else (2) 

I Renart 

| x > Ch > H 

The latter is perhaps the safer hypothesis. An intermediary 
version or two between Marie and the Renart may be allowed. 

The circle of the versions has again been completed. All the 
results deducible from the internal evidence in the forms of the 
regular fable have been obtained. Their examination has led to 
the inferences summed up in the tree appearing at the top of the 
next page — which is not yet definitive. 

VI. BELATED FABLES 

But this is not all. There are, besides the regular versions, 
several stories more or less like the Cock and Fox, some of 
which may very well have had influence upon our fable. Among 
these are: 

1. Juan Manuel, Conde Lucanor, ed. Kunst and Birsch-Hirschfeld 
(Leipzig, 1900), p. 53. The only visible connection with our story is that 
the fox tries to get the cock out of a tree. He finally scares the bird out 
by gnawing the bark, and thus, making him fly from tree to tree, tires 
him out in the end. 
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\ 
M 

1 
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R. Tr Ba 

1 
GM 

1 
ME 






~1 

X 

1 


^ 1 1 
Kenart x 

1 
Ch 

1 
H 


1 


"1 
RM 

1 
«S 

(Machault) 

C 



2. Four passages are found in Odo of Sherrington, two of which 
(Parabolae, XCIX, and Fabulae, XLIX) are mere allusions to the fable 
of the fox feigning death. It is worth noting, however, that the fox is 
compared to the devil, as in GS and others. 

3. The other two are properly fables. The one (L) is of the fox who 
persuades the fowls to open the poultry -house from pity, and the other 
(XXV) is of the fox confessing to the cock. 

4. In John of Sheppey, we have (Fab. XX) the same poultry-house 
story. 

All these concern us only in so far as they illustrate the 
wiliness of the fox. But there is a group of others which may 
prove to have a more direct connection with the fable. 

5. Phaedrus, 1, 15; Apuleius, Liber de Deo Socratis, Prologue, ed. 
Hildebrandt, pp. 107-10; John of Sheppey, VII; Odo of Sherrington, 
LXX; Nicole de Bozon, II, p. 257; Marie XIII; etc. 

This is the fable of the Crow and Fox. As a whole, it should 
be considered a separate story with a separate history, and there- 
fore has not been placed among the regular versions. However, 
it greatly resembles in many particulars the Cock and Fox, and 
it is a plausible hypothesis that the two became at some point 
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interwoven or confused. A symposium of the Crow and Fox 
stories will show how likely this is. First the Phsedrus version; 

When a crow had stolen cheese from a window and wanted to eat [it], 
he flew up into a high tree. A fox, who had seen it, began thus to speak: 
" How great is the strength [vigor] of your feathers, O crow. Had you a 
farther-reaching voice, no bird would be before you." This one, wishing 
to show his farther- reaching voice, let fall the cheese; which swiftly and 
eagerly the crafty fox carried off with his teeth. Then indeed the crow 
lamented, because, like a fool, he had been deceived by a trick. 

Apuleius adds the following points: That in the first place 
both the fox and the crow saw the morsel (not cheese) and made 
for it, the one running, the other flying. The crow consequently 
outstrips the fox, siezes the morsel, and flies rejoicing into the top 
of an oak. The fox announces the Dark Plots motif. He stops 
under the tree and begins his flattery: "You have a beautiful, 
well-proportioned body, soft feathers, silvery head, strong beak. 
You excel in your color as the swan does in his. Could you but 
sing as the swan!" There is flattery of race also. And the sug- 
gestion of an antithetical moral — "what [the crow] had gained 
by flight he lost by song ; but what the fox had lost in running he 
regained by craft." 

Marie and other versions have practically this content. But 
Odo and Nicole de Bozon add the father motif — "how well your 
father sang!" — and they preach against vainglory. The vigor 
of the feathers is changed to nitor, in which form we know it. 
The moral in Marie is against "false losenge." 

It will be seen that the ensemble of these stories contains the 
whole of one of our themes — the Ruse of the Beast. This is most 
significant and at once suggests an intimate relationship. Nearly 
all the Leitmotiven are there — the appeal to vanity of person, of 
voice, of race, the allusion to a father, the request to sing. The 
"close eyes" is not there — but neither is it in the S group. The 
main difference is that the fox wishes to eat the cheese instead of 
the bird himself. But the Beast's Ruse to acquire the desired 
thing is practically identical with our norm. 

Where shall we go for the other two themes — the Pursuit and 
the Ruse of the Bird ? Among other extra versions are : 
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6. Recueil de Fabliaux, Barbazon-Meon, III, 53ff., " Dou lou et de 
l'ove," of which an abstract follows: 

Famine forces a wolf to leave the woods in search of food. He sees a 
flock of geese feeding near by, and, catching one that is somewhat apart 
from the rest, makes away with her in his mouth. The goose begins to 
lament that she is to die without the accompaniment of sauce and song 
.... To oblige her the wolf says: "Nous chanterons, puisqu'il vous 
siet," and, sitting down on his haunches, opens his mouth to howl — when 
out wriggles the goose and flies into an oak tree. The wolf is disgusted; 
but, returning to the flock, catches another goose, which he takes good 
care to eat before he does any singing. 

This is evidently near to the Alcuin story. The details of the 
ruse are different from our norm, but the vital point — that the 
beast is tricked into opening his mouth — is identical in all three, 
as likewise in the next : 

7. Dialogue Creaturarum, Book I, No. 8512, p. 50 (quoted in Du 
Meril, p. 253, n. 4): 

Aesopus tells that a wolf took a very tender kid from among the 
goats. To this one the kid said: " Bejoice and be exceeding glad that 
you have such a kid in your power; but before you eat me, I beg of you 
to sing, and while you sing I will leap." Then the wolf began to sing 
and the kid to leap, hearing which the dogs made an attack against the 
wolf, and pursuing him they compelled him to leave the kid and the kid 
fled." 

Here is the theme of the Pursuit; as also the motif of the 
dogs, to which some commentators 1 on the Cock and Fox are 
inclined to attach much importance. 

VII. HYPOTHESIS OF A SOURCE 

These various tales, widely dissimilar among themselves, have 
been adduced for the purpose of setting forth an hypothesis 
which, though it does not bring with it absolute conviction, seems 
to me a quantity to be reckoned with. I make the suggestion 
that, since the ultimate source of our Cock and Fox is still un- 
known, since we have found nothing satisfactory earlier than GS 
and his assumed relative X, since the fable is not in Phsedrus or 
his first imitators and copyists — it may have had its origin in a 

i Notably Sudre, Sources du Soman de Benart (Paris, 1893), pp. 273 ff. Cf . comment by 
Miss Petersen, op. cit, pp. 10-21. 
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composite presentation and rifaccimento of these stories. That is, 
cannot the ensemble of the wolf tales and of the crow tales have 
united to constitute our Cock and Fox ? It should be remembered 
that most of these stories, as given above, antedate GS; and to 
those which do not earlier forms may be attributed. 

If it can be shown (1) that this ensemble (which we will label 
E) contains most of the material of the Cock and Fox story, and 
(2) that it contains motifs not in GS, but found in later branches, 
the presumption will be strong in favor of the hypothesis. For (1) 
E need not contain all the material, as each author subsequently 
may be allowed individual variations. And (2) the omission in 
GS, and by inference in our assumed source X, of certain material 
which is found later sends us directly for an ultimate source to 
where this material actually is found. If it is found in Alcuin or 
Odo or the Dialogus Creaturarum, they or their origins count in 
so far as sources for us. It is certainly more reasonable to go 
where we know the material is, than to proceed on the assumption 
that it was in a lost Phsedrus or in X — both unknown quantities. 
First, then, how much of the Cock and Fox story is in this E— 
the Alcuin story plus the Kid story plus the Goose story, com- 
bined with the Cheese story? Having read these stories, one 
cannot hesitate for an answer. Nearly all the Cock and Fox is 
there. We have in E all the themes and fifteen of the Leitmotiven 
afterward used. The exceptions are (a) the "close eyes," which 
is only in Br and the M group anyhow; (6) the town-people as pur- 
suers, which is not in GS either; (c) speech of the pursuers; (d) 
"they say;" (e) "tell them" — which are good exceptions; (/) the 
moral from the beast — not very significant. There are accord- 
ingly only three good exceptions; surely we may allow to X the 
credit of originating these. In E both the bird and the beast are 
tricked into singing. The later substitution, where the beast is 
induced to speak instead, may have arisen from a process of dis- 
similation. This would happen after the introduction of pursuers, 
and would be a natural sequence thereof as well as a good point 
in the story. Hence (c) above > (d) and (e). There is therefore 
little of moment to account for, apart from E, in the later course 
of the fable. 
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Second, does E throw any light where GS has failed? It 
evidently does. The Crow and Fox contributes these important 
Leitmotiven, otherwise unaccounted for: (1) the flattery of person 
— occuring in much the same words in Ad, PhB, and the M 
group; (2) the suggestion to sing, which, though an inartistic 
detail, characterizes BR, Ba, and the S group. As to the Pursuit 
theme, that is certainly elaborated in GS, but we must turn to 
something akin to the Dialogus Creaturarum for the motif of the 
dogs. Al furnishes no Leitmotiven, but it may be noted that he 
describes the bird as credulous and mentions his position in a 
high tree — both of which motifs find continuations, though not in 
GS. Yet the Cheese story gives this last, and among others, the 
address as "lord," and "I should like to hear your voice." 

I conclude then: 



Wolf and Cock 
Wolf and Goose 
Wolf and Kid 
Crow and Fox, etc. 



- > Cock and Fox 



This necessitates readjustment of the table. We may discard 
the highly constructive Phaedrus derivation, and we may allow 
more intermediary versions where imperatively demanded by dis- 
crepancy in dates. The tree will finally stand as facing the initial 
page of this paper. 

VIII. AUTHORITIES 

Some of the views expressed by various writers on the Cock 
and Fox may be cited for comment or confirmation. 

1. Warnke, Die Quellen des Esope der Marie de France, 1 
pp. 206-8, makes the following points: He declares that "Greek 
and Latin antiquity offers nothing analogous" to this fable. This 
seems correct for the Greek. But the Crow and Fox, which we 
have found to present considerable analogy, occurs in Phaedrus 
and Apuleius. He says also that the first part of the fable (i. e., 
the Ruse of the Beast) does not occur alone, and he believes the 
second part, the Alcuin version, to be the originative form. The 
Crow and Fox is not only presumably the older part, but gives 

' In Forschungen znr romanischen Philologie: Featgabe filr Suchier (Halle, 1900). 
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the first theme isolated in its every version. Our conclusions 
accord better with his further statements. He asserts that the 
Fabulae Extravagantes text = (S) of Cock and Fox agrees com- 
pletely in essentials with Ba and BR; which supports our deriva- 
tion of these from a common source. He thinks that Ad cannot 
go back to antiquity ; and our hypothesis sends it back to antiquity 
only for its first part. He considers M the best and most natural 
version. Finally he holds that the version known to M was that 
which served the need of the composers of Renart and the other 
epics, including Chaucer. This is going a remove farther back 
than we had gone: the one supposition seems quite as tenable as 
the other. 

2. Voretsch, " Der Reinhart Fuchs und der Roman de Renart," 
in Zeitschrift filr romanische Philologie, Vol. XV, pp. 136-47. 
He considers the Wolf stories as constituting one division of the 
fable. He believes that Chaucer comes out of Renart, Branch II, 
directly, but claims that it is widely different from the original. 
He observes that in the Renart as in GS the cock closes first one 
eye, then both. This cannot be the invention of a trouvere; there- 
fore it is probably an addition to a reworking of Reinike Fuchs. 
For us, this shows still more clearly the relation between fable 
and epic. 

3. Du Meril, PoSsies ine'dites du moyen age, pp. 215, 216, 
has some conjectures concerning Baldo, whose versification he 
considers too elaborate for the eleventh century, and not suffi- 
ciently developed for the thirteenth — the latter point being also 
supported by external evidence. 

It would be a very precious fact for literary history, if one could 
succeed in establishing it by proofs of a more precise date: for most 
of these fables are imitated from Calilah and Dimnah, and it would 
result therefrom that the influence of the Orient upon the literary ideas 
of the Romance peoples had made itself felt earlier than is supposed. 

The last reflection does not concern the Cock and Fox. 

4. G. Paris, " Les fabulistes latins, par Hervieux," in Journal 
des Savants, 1884, pp. 684, 685, supports Warnke in assign- 
ing Ademar's fable to a mediaeval source. "The question [of 
Ad's origin in Phsedrus] is much more doubtful for Perdix et 
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Vulpes, 1 where the ideas and the style of the Middle Ages seem 
to rule." 

5. Skeat, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. "The House 

of Fame, etc Account of the Sources of the Canterbury 

Tales," second ed. (Oxford, 1900), pp. 431, 432, says of the 
Nonne Prestes Tale: 

An early version of the tale occurs in a short fable by Marie de 
Prance, afterwards amplified in the old French Eoman de Renart. The 
corresponding portion of the Eoman de Renart contains the account of 
the Cock's dream about a strange beast, and other particulars of 
which Chaucer makes some use. 

According to him, again, M > Renart > Ch. 

6. Miss Petersen, Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale, passim. 
We fall back on this excellent monograph, as giving perhaps the 
most elaborate discussion of the Chaucer question, and as raising 
incidentally, several points bearing on the fable. Miss Petersen 
contributes these suggestions: 

a) Chaucer is "unmistakably epic," as evinced by the features 
of the dream, the proper names, the description of the cock's 
owner and of the yard, the dialogue between cock and hen, the 
lament of the hens — all peculiar to the epic versions. Chaucer's 
immediate source is "some epic tale belonging to the Renart 
cycle." (P. 9.) 

b) She cites the opinion of Sudre that " the intervention of 
the dogs .... is a survival of the original cadre of the story. 
This cadre, he thinks, is to be found in the iEsopic fable of the 
Dog and Cock." She admits that "in the iEsopic account, the 
part of the dog is of great consequence .... his role as protector 
is really the turning-point of the story." But she holds that in 
the Chanticleer episode the pursuit by the dogs is merely an 
"accessory theme," and adds with apparent justice, that it may 
have been "formulated from the observation of real life." Yet 
she grants the similarity of our iEsopic Wolf and Kid story as to 
the Pursuit theme. (Pp. 10-16.) 

1 It may be noted that in the figures around ths Bayeux tapestry— which some suppose 
to derive from Ad — our fable occurs more frequently than any other. See Bruce, The 
Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated (London 1856), Plates I, II, VI, XIII. It occurs as the Cheese 
story twice, as Fox and Partridge once, as Cock and Fox perhaps once or twice. This 
serves well to illustrate the great popularity of the fable. 
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c) She mentions also the story of the Cat with One Trick, in 
which the dogs appear, and believes that from some such 
mediaeval "floating tale" the theme of the pursuit by the dogs was 
drawn and appended to the Cock and Fox Story." (Pp. 18-21.) 

d) She follows Warnke in considering Al the originative 
form; but she wisely differentiates the oculis clausis trick from 
the first theme, and is right in declaring that this trick itself is 
not found alone. (P. 46.) 

It would take us too far afield to discuss all of Miss Petersen's 
views. Suffice it to say that she does not actually confute our E 
hypothesis, and that her Chaucer descent agrees with our table — 
except that she leans to the belief that the folklore story of Cock 
and Fox, rather than any special fabular version of it, as M, 
contributed to the Renart cycle. (For her conclusions see pp. 
46,118.) 

7. Furnivall, Origin and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales, 
p. 115, claims an English origin for the fable. This view is 
unsupported by others, but seems to me quite tenable, when we 
remember that the bulk of our versions are more or less directly 
English — that all save four or five derive directly from Alfred. 

IX. CONCLUSION 

We see thus that the Cock and Fox fable has been variously 

oriented as iEsopic or Phsedric, popular, clerical, English. Our 

composite hypothesis admits all of these influences. That is to 

say, we refer the fable for one part to Phsedrus, and for the other 

to the folk-tale (?) of the wolf. It is possible that in this latter 

we are to see an English clerical presentation, transmitting its 

marks to E, which gave on the one hand the partridge story, on 

the other GS and X. This X remains the secondary source out 

of which proceed all later versions. The story loses then its 

clerical character, but maintains its English dominance, becomes 

finally a regular fable, deviates into the epic, but persists in the 

end as a crystallized exemplum with a definite history, having 

evolved out of a mass of chaotic and apparently uncoordinated 

tales. 

E. P. Daegan 
Johns Hopkins University 
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